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THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN 

INSCRIPTIONS. 



By Associate Professor Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



I. 

In the beginning of the XVI Ith century accounts of the inscriptions in 
Persepolis were brought by travelers to Europe. The first of these accounts 
is that of the celebrated traveler, Pietro de Valle, in a letter from Schiraz, 
dated October 21,1621. In 1674 Chardin copied the first complete inscrip- 
tion, the so-called Window inscription, the shortest of the trilingual Achasme- 
nian inscriptions. A copy of this may be found in his travels published in 
171 1. This inscription was copied in 1694 by Kampfer. He also copied the 
Babylonian text of the so-called Persepolis inscription H — in all twenty-five 
lines. In his work, published in 171 2, Kampfer discusses the nature of the 
newly discovered writing, and inquires whether it is alphabetic, syllabic or ideo- 
graphic, deciding in favor of the ideographic. Kampfer was also the first to 
make use of the term cuneiform, i. e., wedge-shaped. In 170 1, the 
Dutchman, de Bruin, began his travels. He devoted the year 1704 to the 
ruins of Persepolis. In 171 4 he published two new trilingual inscriptions, 
besides one Old-Persian and one Babylonian. Notwithstanding the publica- 
tion of these new finds, nothing further was done toward their decipherment 
until the beginning of the XlXth century. 

In 1 762 the celebrated vase of Xerxes was found by Count Caylus, and 
the quadrilingual inscription on it containing the words, " Xerxes, the Great 
King," was published in the same year. The important r61e played by these 
vase inscriptions will be noticed later. 

In 1765 Carsten Niebuhr copied in Persepolis several Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions. He also distinguished forty-two different signs, which he correctly 
called letters. From 1798 Tychsen and MUnter carried on the work begun 
by Niebuhr, and published their scanty results in 1802. In the same year, on 
September 4, Georg Friedrich Grotefend placed his discoveries before the 
Society of Sciences in Gottingen. Grotefend was the first to decipher a com- 
plete inscription. His discoveries did not, at once, receive the notice which 
they merited, and it was not until the Parisian Arabist, Silvestre de Sacy, 
published his accounts of them that they attracted attention. 

The following short account of Grotefend's method of work is, for the 
most part, from Friedrich Delitzsch's appendices in the German edition of 
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George Smith's Chaldean Genesis. As towards the end of the XVIIIth century 
new and more reliable copies of inscriptions arrived in Europe, their study 
was taken up again, and in 1802 Grotefend, of Hanover, published the first 
translation of a cuneiform text, viz.: Of a Persian Achaemenian inscription. 
His genius succeeded, by combinations as bold as they were ingenious, in 
paving the way for further discoveries. The old authors told him that the 
palaces of Persepolis, out of whose ruins the inscriptions came, had been built 
by Achasmenian kings. The Pehleve inscriptions, scattered over these same 
ruins, and deciphered by de Sacy, led to the expectation that something some- 
what analogous would be found in the cuneiform. Grotefend had already 
learned the direction in which these inscriptions were to be read, viz.: From 
right to left. He chose for his work two small ones — the first of which had 
been engraved on a door-post of a building on the second palace-terrace of 
Persepolis, and the second on the wall of a building on the third terrace. 
Munter had already, by chance, noted in the inscriptions a word which was 
often repeated and he had decided that this word must have the meaning 
of "king." This same word was also found in the two inscriptions of Grote- 
fend, which were almost alike. The only difference was that, in the first 
inscription a group of signs, which we may call A, preceded the word for 
"king," and in the second a group, which we may call B; and further that in 
the second, A and the word for " king " following it were repeated, while in 
the first a group of signs (C) without the title of king corresponded to A. 
Accordingly the two inscriptions had some such form as this : 

I. A king C 

II. B king A king 



From this Grotefend drew the conclusion that these groups of signs con- 
tained proper names, standing in a geneaological relation to each other. A 
must be the father of B, C the father of A, and, while A as well as B were 
kings, C, because the title was ever wanting after his name, was not born a 
king. According to this, A seemed to be the founder of a dynasty. The 
kings were Achaemenian, and hence only two things were possible. A con- 
tained either the name of Cyrus or that of Darius. The first possibility was 
discarded at once, because the father as well as the son of Cyrus was named 
Cambyses, and hence the groups of signs, B and C, must have been the same. 
Again, group A was too long for Cyrus. Accordingly, Darius was all that 
was left for A, and Grotefend, taking into consideration the forms of these 
names known to the Greeks, Hebrews and Persians, read: 

A: D-a-r-h-w-u-sch=:Darius. 

B: Kh-sch-h-a-r-sch-a=Xerxes. 

C: V-i-sch-t-a-s-p=Hystaspes. 
and translated the inscriptions: 

"Xerxes, the mighty king, king of kings, son of Darius, the king. . ." 
" Darius, the mighty king, king of kings . . . son of Hystaspes." 
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Later investigations showed that he had read these signs correctly. There 
was only one mistake — the h should have been ready. The correctness of his 
method of decipherment was confirmed, beyond all doubt, by the vase men- 
tioned above. On this there is a quadrilingual inscription. The first is writ- 
ten in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and was deciphered by Champollion as the 
name of Xerxes. The other three are in cuneiform characters, the first of 
which, the Old-Persian, corresponded exactly to the group on the Persepolis 
inscription, which Grotefend read Xerxes. All later investigations are based 
on the discovery of Grotefend. Thirty years later (1836), Burnouf and Las- 
sen took up the work. Lassen did great service to the young science by his 
ingenious discovery in one of the Darius inscriptions of a list of peoples which 
added much new material for the recognition of new values of the single let- 
ters, and rendered it possible, for the first time, not only to read the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, but also to explain them from a philological stand- 
point. The theory of Grotefend that the language of these inscriptions and 
that of the Avesta were exactly similar was proved to be wrong. From this 
time on, new discoveries in both the grammar and the lexicon were made, 
from time to time, by such men as Beer, Holtzman, Westergaard and others, 
but the material at hand was altogether too limited to permit any great 
advances. 

It was the good fortune of Henry Rawlinson to discover this greatly 
needed material. In 1835, while a resident in the East, Rawlinson began his 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions. At first his work was quite independent 
of Grotefend's. From an examination of the inscriptions of Elvend, near 
Hamadan, without any assistance from Grotefend's work, he found the name of 
Hystaspes, Darius and Cyrus. In the spring of 1836, while in Teheran, he 
first became acquainted with the works of his predecessors — that of Grotefend 
in the third edition of Heeren's Ideen, and of St. Martin in Klaproth's Afierfu de 
Vorigine des diverses Ventures (Paris, 1832). He found, however, that 
he was already, as the result of his own study, further advanced than Grote- 
fend. In 1837 he copied, for the first time, a large part of the Persian text of 
the Behistun inscription, viz.: The whole of Column I, the first para- 
graph of Column II, and 1-10 of Column III, besides four small inscriptions. 
On January 1, 1838, he sent his first translations, with notes, to London, and 
they were first brought to notice on May 12, 1838, by Sir Gore Ouseley, in a 
meeting of the Asiatic Society. Rawlinson's first report was not published at 
that time. Gildemeister, of Bonn, has printed the most important part in the 
XXVIth volume of ZDMG. In 1839, he was called into active service in the 
war with the Afghans, and it was 1843 before he could again return to his 
copying. In 1844 he finished the first inscription, i. e., the Old-Persian, and 
in 1847 he copied the Babylonian text. During the following year he worked 
out the basis of all later decipherment. In 1849 he returned to England with 
the manuscript containing the Babylonian text of this trilingual inscription, 
and in 1850 he presented to the Royal Asiatic Society a translation of the 
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Assyrian inscription found on the famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser. In 
185 1 the printing of his Memoir on the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions 
was finished. This contains the cuneiform text, the transliteration and trans- 
lation of the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription (112 long lines, 
the middle part of most of which has been rendered unreadable on account of 
the long continued trickling of water over them), together with a commentary 
and an analysis of the first thirty-seven lines. "The list of signs added to 
the above contains 246 numbers, with the addition of phonetic values (and 
also ideographic), most of which have turned out to be correct." In 1852 
Rawlinson was sent by the English government as Consul General to Bagh- 
dad. He was given power by the authorities of the British Museum to con- 
duct excavations wherever he found favorable sites. In 1855 he returned to 
England and has since remained there, with the exception of a short diplo- 
matic trip to Persia in 1858. 

"The year 1857 is memorable in the annals of Assyriology. In that year 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London proposed a test of the genuine character 
of the translations offered by scholars of the Assyrian inscriptions. It was as 
follows: Eight hundred lines of cuneiform writing, recently found by Layard 
on clay cylinders, at Kalah Sherkat, not far from the site of Nineveh, were to 
be independently translated by any scholars who would come forward and 
accept the proposal; the results of their work were to be sent, sealed, to the 
secretary of the society, and the packets were to be opened on the same day 
before a commission, which should report on the points of resemblance or 
unlikeness to be found in the translations. This proposal was made public 
in March, and on May 25 four packets were opened, containing the work of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert. The general 
similarity of the results in the four essays formed a strong confirmation of the 
genuineness of the translations, and the correctness of the method of decipher- 
ment, which even such a sceptic as M. Renan freely admitted." 

Henry Rawlinson is, in every sense of the word, the " Father of Assyriol- 
ogy." He was the first to make the discovery of an inscription of any length 
and importance, and he was the first to translate an Assyrian inscription. His 
discoveries, although somewhat dependent on those of Grotefend, were on the 
other hand practically independent. 

[To be Continued.] 



